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complete and so dainty. There was a toilet table in front of a great mirror, and a small telephone table near by with a low armchair.
The bathroom beyond had a tremendous built-in stationary double washstand with two basins, one equipped with a shower for shampooing hair. The entire toilet set was gold with the Murat crest on each piece.
Of course I did not have leisure to take in all these details that hurried first morning for, as I have said, we did not reach Paris until ten. By the time we got to the house and had received all the officials who accompanied us, there was hardly time to rush up to our rooms and change before starting to the Elysee Palace for a lunch given by the President and Madame Poincare.
As we approached, the Presidential palace gates were thrown open revealing a guard of honour standing at attention and a sort of drum corps beating a salute on small drums. Henri Martin, the Chief of Protocol, whose long, lugubrious face was to become so familiar in the coming months, rushed to open the carriage door, and preceded us up a few steps to the main entrance where our hosts were waiting. We were taken into a large reception room and the guests were presented to us. The world and his wife were there, all in their smartest attire with uniforms and medals conspicuous in the foreground. Members of the Cabinet, and the President, wore long old-time-looking tightly-buttoned frock coats, which reminds me that as we were hurriedly going to our rooms to change for this function a young American officer dashed up with the information that no one in Paris wore cutaways, or morning coats, as we do in America, "frocks" being the only coats used for formal wear. They were so out-of-date at home that I said: "Oh, but I am afraid the President did not bring such a garment." The faithful Brooks, his valet, saved the day by assuring us he had brought two, as "one never knows different customs in different countries". So my husband appeared at the